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but he sees in it not the subject of a book but of a charming
letter to his niece in Paris. When he allows himself an un-
flattering truth in a phrase like uthe almighty dollar," a more
universal criticism of his country than Cooper ever at-
tempted, the phrase is slipped in quietly and Irving, unlike
Cooper, gaily admits his own guilt; he too is an orthodox
worshiper of the dollar. On principle he disbelieves in plain
dealing and can write manfully to the editor of The Plain
Dealer, who had accused him of timidity in changing a line
offensive to Englishmen in the English edition of Bryant's
poems: "... I have at all times almost as strong a repug-
nance to tell a painful or humiliating truth, unnecessarily, as
I have to tell an untruth, under any circumstances."

Just as Cooper's unpopularity was for Irving proof of an
author's instability (". . . when may an author feel himself
secure?" Irving had asked in his "Desultory Thoughts'1),
so Irving's popularity figured frequently in Cooper's con-
versation as a shining instance of "the humbuggery of suc-
cess in this country." When Irving was appointed Minister
to Spain early in 1842, Cooper, long accused of being a dis-
appointed office-seeker, was annoyed at the newspaper re-
ports that Irving had not wanted the position; he preferred
to believe what he soon heard: that Irving had asked Daniel
Webster to remember him if anything good offered. And in
Wing-ond-Wing, he mocks the affectations of governments
which care little for literature but feel the need to profess
their respect for it by appointing mere men of letters to
offices which they are not qualified to hold; his own literary
office-holder, the vice-governor of Elba, had in a more sim-
ple age "been inducted into his present office without even
the sentimental profession of never having asked for it ...
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